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Prrestcrart Exposep. 


** Say first, of God above, or man below, 
What can we reason, but from what we know? 
Of man, what see we but his station here, 
From which to reason, orto which refer? | 
Through worlds unnumber’d though the God 
be known, ' 
*Tis ours to trace him only in our own,” 
Pore. 
The prejudices and passions that 
govern and influence any large ma-~- 
jority of mankind, are of too much 
consequence to admit of any dis- 
respect from the more candid and 
liberal minded; for setting aside 
commiseration and those other vir- 
tues that flow from a grateful mind, 
we have other paramount duties to 
sustain—those of union and fellow 
feeling. When the gauntlet is 
thrown to the world by the advocates 
of a particular sect, any one who 
thinks himself sufficiently courage- 
ous or skilful, is at liberty to accept 
the challenge and enter the list for 
combat; but when no voluntary 
challenge is given, and when the in- 
vader has to withstand the jealousy, 
hatred, and superstition of a vast mul- 
titude, he should be cautious how 
he attacks ; and, above all, arm him- 
self with prudence and with reason. 
Upon those principles that reason 
has established in our understand- 
ings, all things are admitted as com- 
prehensible that are natural, and all 
things unnatural as incomprehensi- 
ble: and these principles not being 
the mere creatures of the imagina- 
tion, we are bound bythe respect 
due our understandings, to shut out 


vellous and preternatural. But 
while effecting this end, we should 
settle in our minds what appears the 
most proper, and enquire into the 
probable causes of the inconsisten- 
cies in those ancient writings. 

In the dark and remote ages of 
antiquity, when mankind were slow- 
ly advancing from astate of ignorance 
and brutality to that of knowledge 
and refinement ; and long previous 
tothe invention of printing, and al- 
most to that of writing, it is well 
known that their battles, their heroic 
deeds, their chronology, and alf their 
conspicuous events, were engraven 
either in rude figures of hieroglyphics 
on monuments of stone and other 
hard substances, or handed down to 
posterity in the obscure and figura- 
tive language of fable. Of these 
fabulous writings, the poets of each 
nation were generally the authors ; 
and they, as is the case with the 
present day, were allowed to em- 
bellish with as much fiction and ima- 
gination, as to instruct with truth 
and historical facts: consequently 
all those writings (vide Homer) were 
impregnated with a species of my- 
thological corruption, calculated on- 
ly to animate the warrior by a recital 
of his courageous feats, or to inspire 
devotion by a belief of the miracu- 
lous intérposition of some particular 
deity. And in like manner the wri- 
tings of Moses in the Old Testa- 
ment, must be believed by every 
candid mind, to have been originally 
imbued with this same metaphorical 
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language and fabulous construction ; 
for itis not very probable that when 
the language of the world was of a 
similar nature throughout the whole 
of its inhabitants, that a single ex- 
ception could have been found; and 
that exception, savouring strongly 
of the style of a more modern date. 
But even allowing the scriptural wri- 
tings to be an instance where a 
great degree of purity existed amid 
an overflow of barbarism and igno- 
rance, is it reasonable to expect they 
could have been transmitted to us 
in their original state, through seve- 
ral centuries, and passing under al- 
most as many translations, free from 
mutilations and corruptions, . while 
their very commentators and advo- 
cates were inflamed by bigotry and 
fanaticism ? 

When Christianity first arose in 
opposition to the Pagan religion, the 
necessity of a general union, and the 
hatred of a doctrine so different in its 
belief from their own, held the primi- 
tive Christians so closely ailied to- 
gether, that neither jealousy nor 
schism had time to engender among 
their ranks. But when Paganism 
gradually fell away, and no longer 
offered any formidable opposition, 
the union of the brethren of the 
church soon began to undermine by 
the different opinions, views, and in- 
terests, of the priests, or the ambi- 
tious rulers of the nation. The 
priests, who were an order of beings 
created either by their zeal and sin- 
cerity in the sacred cause, or by 
(what was more frequently the case) 
the cunning, the influence, and the 
power they possessed, exhibit, but 
with few exceptions, minds prone to 
every act that ambition could sug- 
gest, avarice dictate, or lust desire. 
‘The easy credulity of a great ma- 
jority of mankind, and more particu- 
larly the lower classes, enabled them 
to unpose upon the understanding by 


the flattery of their arguments and 
the dread of their power ; while the 
pompous exhibitions of their sanc- 
timonious temples, created a super- 
stition of the most rank and humi- 
liating nature. Such indeed was 
the influence they had over their 
flocks, (as they sometimes styled 
them,) that it was no uncommon 
sight to see the pious husbandman. 
offering his lands, the wealthy lord 
his riches, and even the virtuous pa- 
rents the chastity, perhaps, of their 
only daughter ! 

During those ages that immedi- 
ately followed the fall of the Roman 
Empire, while the world was but a 
chaos of darkness and superstition, 
and when the power of priests and 
monks was nearly as absolute as the 
most despotic monarchy, we are 
told the scriptures remained in their 
hands unsullied by any religious 
frenzy, and uncorrupted by any in- 
terested motives. But if we exa- 
mine into the secret springs of hu- 
man nature, I think the belief of 
their great reverance for those works 
will be shaken by the contrast ex- 
hibited in their conduct. Fora view 
of the ruling passions of mankind 
will teach us, that self-interest, and 
the promotion of selfish views, is 
too predominent in the human breast 
to admit of an association of virtue 
even in these modern ages, and much 
less in those more abandoned and 
depraved. We may with probabili- 
ty believe, that nations can secure 
inviolate works that do not encroach 
on their safety, or open any tempta- 
tion to the ambitious ; but it is folly 
to think that a hord of priests and 
monks, whose only law was the gra- 
tification of their brutal desires ; 
whose safety depended on the ig- 
norance .of their fellow beings, and 
whose enjoyments and pleasures 
flourished only with the enlargement 
of their sacredotal funds, would pre- 
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serve with religious veneration, a 
collection of writings, which, by an 
easy translation would satisfy any 
appetite and accomplish every de- 
sign. 

But it is said, we must not thus 
go on and reason with the scriptures ; 
we are told that whatever they re- 
veal is the truth, and that to contro- 
vert, or deny them, we shall offend 
God and merit his just vengeance. 
And further, if we persist, the world 
will denounce us as Outlaws and In- 
jidels!' Be it so: with the rights 
of man and the liberty of the press, 
we fear not the power of the zealot 
or the aspersions of the malignant. 
But we would ask, who are they 
that advise us so sincerely ? Are they 
those laboring in the field, and earn- 
ing, by the toils of the day, a ready 
subsistance for the support of life? 
Or are they those who by a revela- 
tion from heaven can support with 
certainty their unreasonable doc- 
trne? No: they are of another 
class : they are those who are riot- 
ing on the luxuries of the land, and 
reaping a plentiful harvest from the 
brow of the poor and afflicted! 
Who, by the terrors of their creed, 
and plausibility of their prayers, ob- 
struct the light of reason, and even 
philosophy, from associating with 
the religious opinions of men. But 
we look anxiously forward for that 
period when the influence of priests 
will no longer continue to sway the 
reason and judgement of the mind. 
What have been the effects of their 
unwarrantable power, revolutions too 
sadly show; and such may be the 
result, if their authority continues to 
augment, that the precedents of other 
times may warrant a similar remedy! 
In this country, although we are se- 
cured by those fundamental rights,- 
the liberty of speech and action, yet 
we know not to what dangerous 
end the encouragement of such in- 
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dividuals may lead. It therefore be- 
comes us as freemen to check the 
power of priests, lest by their pre- 
sumption they become too strong 
and too fatal to be overthrown. 
FRANKLIN« 





Tue Oricin or CHRISTIANITY ; OR; 
TRUTH DRAWN FROM FABLEs. 
Cuar Il. 

(Continued from our last.) 

Such was the state of opinion on 
religious matters about the time when 
a number of dogmas of ancient re- 
ligions began to spread wide through 
Judea, Syria, and Asia Minor, from 
their principal focus, Alexandria in 
Egypt. Several of the most ancient 
religions proscribed by the Roman 
Emperors, such as the worship of Isis 
of Osiris, of Mithra and Serapis, per- 
haps from the very effect of such 
prohibitions, made rapid progress 
through the vast dominions of the 
Roman Empire ; and many dogmas, 
before kept secret and confined with- 
in the narrow circle of the temples 
where the mysteries were performed 
and disclosed to the adepts, began 
now to be divulged, by means of ea- 
sier admission to the initiation, and 
by a spirit of proselytism inherent to 
all persecuted doctrines, especially 
when they are of a mystical nature. 
All these ancient sygtems of religion 
proscribed at Rome, differed in one 
material point,from the polytheism of 
Greece adopted by the Romans, and 
blended with the constitution of the 
state, both under the Republic and 
in the time of the Emperors. The 
religions of Egypt and Persia, al- 
though they admitted many seconda- 
ry powers or genii, recognized one 
supreme God presiding over the uni- 
verse. This doctrine was also 
taught in the mysteries of Eleusis, 
and in almost all the other initiations ; 
but it was kept secret from the vul- 
gar ; few were bold enough to pro- 
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elaim it publicly, and those who at- 
tempted it, exposed themselves tothe 
fate of Socrates. As religion in 
Greece and Rome was blended with 
iment, the Chief Magis- 
at the same time as 
were afraid to 
and influence, to- 
ereat pecuniary ad- 


actin 
iose then 
gether with the 
vantages derived from the rich sacri- 
fices and offerings made on the 
shrines of the numberless Gods of 
Paganism, by the introduction of 
‘¢» Religion founded on the belief of 
one Supreme God.” 

Although all religions are es- 
sentially intolerant, yet Polythe- 
ism has generally been admitted 
to be less so than Theistical re- 
ligions ; but this is only so far true 
as regards the admission of new 
Gods, or rather new denominations 
or representations of them into the 
Pantheon of Polytheism, where they 
partake of the same honors bestowed 
on their neighbors. But it by no 
means applies to exclusive Gods, 
whom their worshippers place above 
all others; and for the same reason, 
“such Deistical sects are essentially 
exclusive and intolerant. Such was 
the religion of the Jews, that of Mi- 
thra, of Zoroaster or Magism, that 
of Osiris, and so are the Christian 
and the Mahomeggn. All the ancient 
religions, persecuted and proscribed 
by the Roman Emperors, undermin- 
ed the gross idolatry of Rome and 
Greece; which, taken in its strict 
sense, (as it was in fact the case with 
the vulgar, and even with those 
among the higher orders who had 
not been initiated in the mysteries, 
or had not studied under some distin- 
guished philosopher,) was certainly 
2 more absurd and ridiculous system, 
which was daily turned into ridicule 
by men of sense and wit, such as 
Lucian, and had fallen into such dis- 
credit about the time of Augustus, 
that little was necessary to overturn 
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it. Hence, the great jealousy with 
which the priests of Rome viewed the 
progress of the religions of Egypt, 
and the effect of initiations which 
extended to the lower classes. It is 
chiefly to this circumstance, that is 
to be ascribed the formation and pro- 
gress of the Christian religion; the 
true charé | ‘r of which was an initia- 
tion adapted to the lower orders of 
society, and founded on fraternal un- 
ion, community of property, and re- 
publican principles, so alluring, par- 
ticularly under tyrannical govern- 
ments, as was that of Rome after the 
usurpation of Cesar and the triumph 
of Augustus. Initiations to the mys- 
teries of Eleusis, Osiris, &c. were 
expensive and difficult, and only dis- 
tinguished persons were admitted as 
adepts; while every body was re- 
ceived in the primitive Christian com- 
munities, and partook easily of the 
mysteries. Thus was the extension 
of the Essenian sect, and the more 
easy communication of its secret 
tenets, the means of establishing, as 
a new religion, a set of doctrines very 
ancient, and which only appeared 
new when divulged and connected 
with a particular epoch, and blended 
with the generally unknown writings 
and traditions of the Jews. As we 
know from what sources the Essenes 
derived their secret doctrines, we 
need not their avowal to pronounce 
them emanations of the Mithriac 
religion and of the Pythagorean 
school. 

We shall accordingly find on strict 
examination of the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity, that it is absolutely nothing 
but a mixture of the religion of Mi- 
thra and of Serapis, Blended with the 
doctrines of Pythagoras and of Pla- 
to, and engrafted on the mystical in- 
terpretation of the Jewish writings, 
peculiar to the Essenes and Thera- 
peute, and all the other Jews who 
supposed a secret and figurative 
sense in every passage of their sacred 
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books, according to the visionary sys- 
tem of the cabalists, who took their 
doctrines from the Chaldean astrolo- 
gers. The first convents or commu- 
nities of monks or hermits among 
the Christians, are perfect copies of 
the monasteries of the Therapeute 
in the desert of Thebaid, who were 
themselves imitators of the Indian 
bonzes, the followers of Fo, of 
Budha, and of Zoroaster. Their 
cells, their mode of life, their -aus- 
terities, their beads, their torture, 
and most of their practices, are ex- 
actly the same. 

An observation made by several 
writers on this subject corroborates 
the supposition that Christianity 
sprung from the Essenian and Thera- 
peutic sects. It is the absolute si- 


lence kept throughout all the gospels 
and other books of the New Testa- 
ment concerning the Essenes ; while 
the Pharisees, the Sadducees and 
the Samaritans are repeatedly men- 


tioned. This also explains why Jo- 
sephus, Philo, and other writers have 
said nothing of the Christians as 
forming a new sect, because they 
were, in fact, nothing more than mo- 
dified Essenes, who adopted alegend, 
after the time of Josephus, built on 
the existence of Jesus, whether a 
real or fictitious being. 

The Christian sect, while in its in- 
fancy, proceeded in the dark, with- 
out being noticed either by philoso- 
phers or by the heathen priests, until 
the latter became alarmed at its pro- 
gress, when the Christians began to 
attack publicly the established reli- 
gion, and carried their daring bold- 
ness te the highest pitch. It was on- 
ly then, that they began to be accused 
before the tribunals, not of professing 
a new religion, but of refusing to 
sacrifice to the Gods, and to conform 
to formalities prescribed by the laws. 
This happened for the first time un- 
der Domitian ; no persecution having 
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really taken place before. As the 
works of all the writers who attacked 
the new religion, were carefully de- 
stroyed, and among them those of 
Celsus and of the Emperor Julian, 
who had a thorough knowledge of 
all that related to Christianity, we 
can only derive some notions as to 
the former, from the very limited and 
imperfect quotations of his antagonist 
Origen, the silly enthusiast who de- 
prived himself of virility to avoid all 
temptations of sensuality. It is from 
such scanty sources, and from some 
other quotations to be found scatter- 
ed in the polemic writings of the 
apologists of the new sect, that we 
derive our information concerning 
the opinions which philosophers and 
men of learning had of the dogmas of 
Christiqnity. Some of the numer- 
ous sects that sprung up as soon as 
this religion was publicly professed, 
afford us also additional light, to en- 
able us to form our judgment. 

From the mentioned sources we 
learn several interesting truths which 
it is highly important to keep in view : 
Ist. The Christians were represent- 
ed as being only a sect of Mithriacs 
or adorers of the Sun, under another 
name, and of Isis or the virgin mother 
of God. This assertion of Celsus 
is very feebly denied by Origen. 2d. 
In the course of the discussion, nei- 
ther Origen nor Tertullian attempt to 
prove the existence of Jesus on his- 
torical documents, and to establish 
his birth and death on unquestionable 
authority. 3d. The early and most 
enlightened sects of Christians pro- 
fessed openly the principal doctrines 
of Zoroaster : Such were the Mani- 
cheans or followers of Manes, the 
Gnostics, the Basilidians. 4th. The 
great majority of the primitive Chris- 
tians were Gentiles and not Jews, or 
only of those who lived far from 
Palestine, and of the lower classes 
who were almost ignorant of their 
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books and history. and to whom the 
Christian preachers could adduce as 
many passages as they pleased from 
the Old Testament as being real pro- 
phecies of the coming of Jesus, and 
of his being the messiah expected by 
some of the Jews. The ignorance 
of the first Christians can only ac- 
count for the ridiculous application of 
the plainest passages of the Jewish 
books to Jesus, with whom they have 
no more connexion than with Gar- 
gantua, Robinson Crusoe or Gulli- 
ver. Whoever compares the titles 
prefixed to the chapters of the Old 
Testament by the Christian transla- 
tors, with their contents, must surely 
wonder at the impudence with which 
the sense is misconstrued, so as to 
convert what is perfectly clear and 
historical, into predictions concerning 
Jesus. These visionary idiots, or 
bare-faced impostors, have made no 
difficulty to discover in the disgusting 
and obscene song of Solomon, the 
Church’s love unto Christ, and 
Christ’s love unto the Church, and 
the graces of both the lovers ! 

The ignorance of the Hebrew lan- 
guage among more of the Gospel 
writers and readers, and the little 
they knew about the Jewish history 
and antiquities, made it easier to fal- 
sify the passages adduced as _prophe- 
tical and applicable to Jesus. Thus 
by calling him Christ after the Greek 
which translates by this word the 
Hebrew Shilo or Messiah, the passa- 
ges of the Old Testament which ap- 
ply toachief, an annointed, to Gideon, 
to Cyrus, and to many other individu- 
als considered as deliverers of the 
oppressed Jewish nation, seem at 
first sight, from this coincidence of 
words, to designate one Christ only ; 
and that Christ, is easily believed by 
the unsuspecting reader to be Jesus. 
To render the application more strik- 
ing, the English translators have pre- 
served the term Shilo in many places 


where they did not find it easy to ap- 
ply the passages to Jesus; having 
throughout translated Christ when 
they thought they could force the 
meaning of the text into a prediction 
concerning Jesus. 

We shall only adduce an instance 
of the manner'in which the evange- 
lists pervert the sense of the Hebrew 
text to their purposes. We read in 
Matthew, chap. xi. v. 23. ‘‘ And he 
(Jesus) came and dwelt in a city cal- 
led Nazareth ; that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the pro- 
phets, He shall be called a Naza- 
rene.” We find nothing in the pro- 
phets to the point; but we read in 
Judges, chap. xill. v. 1 to 5. that 
the Angel of the Lord announced to 
Manoah’s wife, that she would have a 
child (who was the famous Sampson, ) 
who ‘should be a Nazarite unto 
God from the womb, and should de- 
liver Israel out of the hands of the 
Philistines.” A Nazarite in Hebrew 
signifies set apart, consecrated, ac- 
cording to the rules prescribed in 
Numbers, chap. vi. ; while Nazareth 
signifies florid, blooming, and is spelt 
by a very different letter from Natzir 
(2). If the writer of this Gos- 
pel or his readers had but a smatter- 
ing of Hebrew, could they have con- 
founded a Nazarite with a Nazarine 
or a native of Nazareth? In Hebrew 
the former is written by the letter 
Zoin pronounced fz, while the lat- 
ter is spelt by a tsaddik pronounced 
s. In the Latin translation, the for- 
mer is rendered Nazarus and the lat- 
ter Vazarenus, there being no letters 
in latin corresponding to the Zoin of 
the Hebrews. This is a new proof 
that our Gospels are among the latest 
published, and that their authors or 
compilers were but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the Jewish books in 
their original language, and knew lit- 
tle of Jewish customs and history. 
Had this not been the case with Mat- 
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thew, how could he have overlooked 
the institution of the law of the Naz- 
arites in Numbers, chap. vi. and how 
could he have confounded a religious 
vow, With a town! Every thing tends 
to corroborate the opinion that the 
most ancient sects of Christians were 
among those since pronounced here- 
tics, such as the Gnostics, the Mani- 
cheans, who possessed much more 
learning, and were infinitely better 
acquainted with the nature and ori- 
gin of the dogmas of Christianity. 
. (To be continued.) 


- For the Correspondent. 
Moratity or THe Strace.—No. II. 


The good effects produced by this 
method of instruction, raised the the- 
atres to such estimation in Athens, 
that the poets were at one time con- 
sidered as the most useful members 
of the commonwealth ; their actors 
were also persons of birth and edu- 
cation, and, if we may believe Corne- 


lius Nepos, their poets, their orators, 
and even kings themselves, did not 
disdain the sock and buskin, but fre- 


quently trod the stage. In Rome, 
indeed, they were never so much ca- 
réssed asin Athens; yet even there 
those actors who were men of probi- 
ty and virtue, and excellent in their 
profession, were held in much es- 
teem. In proof of this, we refer the 
reader to what has been said of 
Roscius, who had the honor to instruct 
Cicero in the art of oratory, and was 
so nobly rewarded by the people, that, 
we are told he left an estate to his 
son of nearly a million of dollars. 
And it is worthy of remark, that De- 
mosthenes was partly indebted for 
his success in oratory to the instruc- 
tion he received from Satyrus, the 
player. 

He who considers what immense 
sums the ancients laid out in con- 
structing theatres, will no longer 
doubt the usefulness of the stage. 
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The Athenians erected a theatre of 
stone capable of holding twenty thou- 
sand people ; and the Romans, part- 
ly from this Greek model, construct- 
ed one which would contain nearly 
thirty thousand. ‘This not only de- 
monstrates their fondness for theatri- 
cal entertainments, and, in some 
measure, is an evidence of their use- 
fulness, but is a proof that their en- 
tertainments were aot so perfect, so 
natural and expressive, as ours ; for 
it must be impossible for the words to 
be articulated distinctly at so great a 
distance without the means of some 
art to convey the sound, which would 
abate of the sweetness of the voice ; 
and, as the players wore masks, all 
expression from the muscles of the 
face, and especially the eyes, which 
are, as it were, the windows of the 
soul, must be lost. Yet, even with 
these disadvantages, the stage was 
capable of conveying lessons so for- 
cibly, that we are told Alexander, the 
tyrant of Pherew, was so affected at 
the representation of the Hecuba of 
Euripides, that he left the theatre be- 
fore the play was half finished, say- 
ing that he was “ashamed to weep 
at the misfortunes of Hecuba and 
Polyscena, when he daily imbrued 
his hands in the blood of his own cit- 
izens.” 

But the use, and even necessity of 
awell regulated drama, is too obvious 
to be longer insisted on. Should any 
one doubt the superior influence of 
the stage over our passions and af- 
fections, let him read certain por- 
tions of the history of England, and 
then go and see them exhibited at 
the theatre in the manner in which 
they are described by Shakspeare. 
He will, probably, read those facts 
with little emotion, and with a mmd 
undisturbed ; but he will see them, 
and, probably, feel them, with tears 
in his eyes, and with a big heart with 
manly indignation, and generous com- 
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passion. His soul will be violently 
agitated ; all the tenderness of his 
heart will be awakened, and every 
virtue in the heart roused and stimu- 
lated toa detestation of the vices, 
and their consequences thus repre- 
sented. 

The stage, when properly conduct- 
ed, has not only been an enemy to 
vice, and a friend to virtue, but has 
even powerfully promoted liberty and 
good sense, in opposition to tyranny 
and superstition. During the free- 
dom and prosperity of Greece and 
Rome, the stage was for this reason 
held in great estimation ; but under 
their tyrants it was generally depres- 
sed; and when the Roman empire 
was overrun by the barbarous and 
uncultivated nations of the North, 
polite literature gave way to Gothic 
ignorance and superstition ; and 
youth, instead of receiving elegant 
lessons of life, and having their taste 
and manners formed or refined by 
the stage, were entertained with ab- 
surd and unmeaning tales of giants, 
champions, enchanted knights, witch- 
es, goblins, and such other monstrous 
- fictions and reveries as could only 
proceed from the grossest ignorance, 
or a distempered brain. These 
sometimes gave way to religious en- 
tertainments of the dramatic kind, 
but they were of such a nature, and 
so absurd, as to offend both reason 
and decency. THEsPIs. 
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Moses, Jesus, AnD MaHnomet, 

(Continued from our last.) 

If time had not destroyed the 
book which Annius composed of 
the life and death of Epictetus, I am 
persuaded that we should have ma- 
ny other examples of his patience. 
No doubt the priests will speak of 
this action as they do of the virtues 
of the philosophers, that this virtue 
has yanity for its base, and that 
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there is no reality in the appearance ; 
but [ am not ignorant that those who 
hold such language, are only people 
who raise themselves to the pulpit by 
their hypocrisy and meanness ; be- 
lieving they have earned the money 
which is given for instructing the 
people, when they have declaimed 
against men who know what is right 
reason and true virtue. But this is 
not strange, seeing that nothing is 
less in conformity with the habits of 
the truly wise, than the actions of 


those superstitious men who depre- 


cate the maxims and principles of 
perfect philosophy ; and whose only 
study, it appears, has for its end to 
learn some profession that may give 
them bread ; and when they have 
obtained it, grow vain and applaud 
themselves, as if they had arrived at 
a state of perfection ; although it is 
not for that that they obtained it, 
but for idleness, pride, dissoluteness, 
and pleasures ; and in which the 
greatest part agree, more than in 
the maxims of the religion they 
profess. But we abandon to con- 
tempt these people who have no 
idea of true virtue, and proceed to 
examine the divinity of their master. _ 

After having remarked on the pol- 
icy and morals of Jesus, (in which 
there is nothing either so useful or 
sublime as in the writings of the an- 
cient philosophers,) let us see if the 
reputation which he has acquired 
since his/death, is any proof of his di- 
vinity. The people were so accus- 
tomed to extravagances, that I can- 
not but wonder any consequences 
should be deduced from their con- 
duct. Experience proves that they 
were constantly running after fan- 
tasies, and that they said or did no- 
thing which had the appearance of 
sense. Nevertheless, on such chi- 


meras, (asin all times have been in 
vogue,) the Christians have founded 
their creed, But with all the care 
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which they have taken to root out 
natural notions from the mind of 
man, there are many who still con- 
tinue to profess their proper senti- 
ments. The vain Moses boasted of 
having been the interpreter of God, 
and proved his mission by extraor- 
dinary works in the little time he 
absented himself, (when he retired, 
as he said, to confer with God, 
which Numa Pompilius, and several 
other legislators did ;) for the little 
time, I repeat, which he absented 
himself, on his return he always 
found palpable evidences of the 
worship of the gods which the He- 
brews had seen in Egypt. It was 
useless to keep them forty years in 
a desert to extinruish the remem- 
brance of then; they clamoured 
for visible divinities to go before 
them, obstinately adoring them not- 
withstanding all the cruelties they 
had suffered on that account. 

The odium alone, which he inspi- 
red them with towards other nations, 
was that which, from a kind of 
pride (which all men, even the most 
foolish are susceptible of,) caused 
them to lose the remembrance of 
the Egyptian gods, to sacrifice to 
that of Moses. Him they adored 
for atime with all the circumstances 
prescribed by the law ; but after- 
wards left him to follow Jesus, with 
no other motive than the innate in- 
constancy which prompted them to 
run after novelty. The most ignorant 
Hebrews embraced the laws of Mo- 
ses ; and such were those who fol- 
lowed Jesus; the number of that 
class being infinite, and having a 
fellow feeling together. It is not 
wonderful that the new errors spread 
with such facility : not because 
these novelties did not seem very 
dangerous to those who adopted 
them, but because the enthusiasm 
which excited them, dissipated all 
fear. Thus too, the disciples of 
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Jesus, although in his company 
they were naked and dying with hun- 
ger, (as the necessity in which they 
were is proved by their leader, while 
walking through the fields, taking 
the ears of corn for nourishment ;) 
his disciples, I say, did not begin to 
despair, until they saw their master 
in the hands of the officers, and that 
there was an impossibility of sharing 
his goods, his power, and the gran- 
deur which they had hoped to pos- 
sess. 

After his death, these same disci- 
ples, desperate at seging their hopes 
frustrated, made a virtue of necessi- 
ty; from all parts banished and per- 
secuted by the Jews, who sought to 
have them suffer the same punish- 
ment as their master, dispersed into 
the neighboring villages, whence 
from the testimony of some women, 
they cried up his resurrection, comes 
his divine filiation and other fables 
with which the evangelists abound. 
The infinite trouble which it cost 
them to enlist but a few Jews into 
their project, made them resolve to 
try their fortune among the Gentiles, 
and attempt to obtain a better lot in 
a strange country. But as by this, 
more talent was required than what 
they possessed, since those Gentiles 
were philosophers, and consequently 
too fond of reason to allow them- 
selves to be blinded by bagatelles, the 
followers of Jesus gained over a 
Jew, named Paul, of an ardent and 
active spirit, somewhat better in- 
structed than the fishermen who 
were uneducated. This Jew, who 
was more capable of causing their 
jargon to be listened to, and he being 
joined to them by pretended inspira- 
tion from heaven, (which was pre- 
cisely what would answer the pur- 
pose, as being something marvel- 
lous) attracted some partisans to the 
new-born sect, from the fear of hell, 
which was drawn from the fables of 
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the ancient poets, and for the hope 
of places in paradise. These disci- 
ples, by means of juggling and false- 
hood, acquired for their master the 
honor of being considered a God, 
an honor of which Jesus himself 
did not doubt to obtain while living. 
His lot was not better than that of 
Homer; neither has he been so 
much honored, since six cities of 
those which expelled and despised 
the latter during his life time, disput- 
ed after his death to which the hon- 
or should be ascribed of having giv- 
en him being. 

From these grounds I say it is in- 
ferred, that Christianity is like all oth- 
er religions, an imposition grossly 
covered, whose success and progress 
would be admired by its inventors if 
it overthrew the world ; but as it is 
so much involved in a labyrinth of 
errors, and visible contradictions of 
which enough has been said, we 
will go on to treat of Mahomet, who 
has formed a law from maxims en- 
tirely opposed to those of Jesus. 


Manomer. 

The disciples of Jesus had hardly 
extinguished the Mosaic law, to in- 
troduce the Christian law, when they 
were impelled by force, and their ac- 
customed inconstency to follow a 
new legislator, who raised himself 
by the same means as Moses.— 
Like him, he characterized himself 
as a prophet sent by God, and like- 
wise performed miracles, and knew 
how to take advantage of the domi- 
nant passions of the people. Very 
soon he saw himself followed by an 
ignorant population, to which ae ex- 
plained the new miracles of heaven. 
These miserable people, seduced by 
the fables and promises of this 
modern impostor, spread his fame 
and raised itto a point sufficient to 
eclipse that of his predecessors.— 
Mahomet was not a man who ap- 
peared proper to form an empire, 
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since he did not excel either in poli- 
tics or philosophy; and since he 
could neither read nor write, and 
possessed so little firmness, that he 
would have several times abandoned 
his undertaking, had he not been 
obliged to sustain the situation by 
the ability of one of his  sectari- 
ans. 


From the moment in which Ma- 
homet began to elevate himself and 
acquire celebrity, Conais, a powerful 
Arab, displeased that a man who had 
raised himself from nothing, should 
have the audacity to deceive the 
people, declared himself his enemy, 
and opposed his undertaking. But 
the people, persuaded that Mahomet 
had a continual igtercourse with 
God and his angels, by their multi- 
tudinous opinions, made him triumph 
over his adversary. The family of 
Conais were conquered, and Mahom- 
et saw himself followed by anim- 
becile mob, that supposed him a di- 
vine being. Fearing, however, lest 
Conais should discover his impos- 
tures, he wished to prevent him ; 
and to do it with the more security, 
he loaded him with promises, swear- 
ing to him that if he sought to ag- 
grandize himself, it was only to di- 
vide power with him who had. con- 
tributed so much to the attaining of 
it. ‘* Now,” said he, ‘ w@ reach 
the epoch of our elevation, secure 
in the immense multitude that we 
have gained. We must endeavor to 
strengthen ourselves even more, by 
means of the artifice which you have 
so opportunely continued.” This 
said, he persuaded him to hide him- 
self in the hollow of the oracles.— 
This hollow was a deep. well, 
whence he spoke to make the peo- 
ple believe that the voice of God 
was declared by Mahomet, who in 
these scenes was always in the 
midst of his proselytes. Seduced 
by the false caresses of the perfi- 
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dious prophet, his associate went to 
the well, according to custom, to 
counterfeit the oracle ; and then 
Mahomet, passing at the head of an 
infatuated multitude, heard a voice 
which said, “ I who am your God, 
declare that I have established Ma- 
homet to be my prophet to all na- 
tions, and from him alone you will 
learn my true law, altered by the 
Jews and Christians.” This un- 
happy man had performed this for a 
long time ; but finally was paid with 
the greatest, the blackest, and most 
horrible ingratitude. Mahomet, 
hearing the voice which proclaimed 
him a divine being, and turning to 
the people, in the name of the same 
god who had acknowledged him as 
his prophet, he commanded that they 
should immediately fill with stones 
the well, (whence was given in his 
favor so authentic testimony) in com- 
memoration of the stone of Jacob, 
raised to mark the place on which 
God had appeared to him. In this 
way perished this miserable man, 
who had contributed so much to the 
aggrandizement of Mahomet. On 
this monument of stone it was 
where the last of the most celebrat- 
ed impostors established his law ; 
and this foundation is so solid, and is 
fixed with such power, that having 
stood nfore than a thousand years 
after its first epoch, there is no 
appearance of its having suffered 
the most minute alteration. 

Thus Mahomet elevated himself, 
and was more fortunate than Jesus, 
inasmuch as he saw before his death 
the progress of his system, which 
the son of Mary did not attain by 
reason of his extreme poverty ; and 
likewise more fortunate than Mo- 
ses, who, from an excessive ambi- 
tion finished his own life. Mahom- 
et died in peace, and at the height 
of his wishes ; he had besides 
some certainty that his doctrines 
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would survive after his death, since 
he had adapted its character to that 
of his followers, born and brought 
up in ignorance ; an achievement 
that aman of more talents perhaps 
could not have done. 

To be continued. 
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I am aware that there are many 
persons, calling themselves Chris- 
tians, who do not believe in the 
doctrine of the at-nement, but who 
rest their hopes f salvation on a 
conformity to t’. life and precepts 
of Jesus, as they are stated in the 
new testament books. It appears 
to me, however, as impossible to 
practice Christian morality as to cre- 
dit its incomprehensible mysteries ; 
and I am satisfied that if this moral- 
ity was as well understood as it 
might be, it would be as promptly re- 
jected by rational minds as the inex- 
plicable dogmas of Christianity.— 
To form a correct opinion of this 
part of the subject, it is neces- 
sary we should entertain clear 
and distinct ideas as to the temper- 
ament and views of the person to 
whom the moraiity of the gospels is 
attributed. Without such data, we 
shall always continue to wander in 
uncertainty amidst the innumerable 
discordant opinions prevailing in, the 
world. 

As to the person of Jesus, the 
same uncertainty exists that we find 
as to almost every thing respecting 
him. Except inthe account of the 
transfiguration, which is easily ex- 
plained on the principles of refrac- 
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tion, and on which occasion we are 
told the face of Jesus appeared ir- 
radiated with glory to Peter, James, 
and John, when these three disci- 
ples were ina profound sleep ; no- 
thing farther is said of his personal 
appearance in any part of the bible. 
Some writers assert that lie was ve- 
vy beautiful. A priest named Pija- 
ret, published in 1651 a small tract 
in Latin, ‘On the Beauty of Christ ;” 
and in the letter said to have been 
addressed by Lentulus to the Roman 
Senate, we have a highly flattering 
description of the person of Jesus. 
There are others, however, who 
have maintained that Jesus, to show 
his humility, assumed a very ugly 
visage. Fleury, in his account of 
the “ Manners of the early Chris- 
tians,” says that Jesus “ was very 
grave. He was seen to weep on 


two occasions, but it is not related 
that he laughed ; not but he has 
smiled sweetly, as St. Chrysostom 


remarks.” We can well believe 
from the uniform tenor of the lan- 
guage ascribed to Jesus, and his re- 
pulsive manners, evinced on more 
than one occasion, that he was of a 
gloomy disposition. He appears to 
have been aware that success de- 
pended on displaying great austerity, 
and that devotees prefer a harsh, 
morose preacher, who excites terror, 
to one who, by mildness and persua- 
sion, endeavors to allay the passions. 

The gospels maintain a studied 
silence as tothe way in which Je- 
sus passed the early part of his 
life. We hear nothing of him from 
his birth, till he reached his tenth 
or twelfth year, when he is repre- 
sentéd as disputing with the doc- 
torsin the temple. After this he 
disappears from the scene for nearly 
twenty years, without a single hint 
- given by his faithful historians as to 
his pursuits during this long inter- 
val. Luke says that he always re- 
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sided at Nazareth, and St. Justin 
that he worked with Joseph, his re- 
puted father, at his trade of a car- 
penter. If we are to believe Mat- 
thew, Jesus spent the principal part 
of his life in Egypt, where, accord- 
ing to the Jews, he acquired that 
knowledge by which he afterwards 
performed the cures, or tricks, which 
the ignorant and superstitious called 
miracles. There is reason, how- 
ever for believing, that Jesus imbibed 
his peculiar notions and misanthro- 
pic habits among the Essenians, or 
Theraputes, a Jewish sect, which 
professed, as Jesus afterwards did, 
to reform the law. We are told by 
Philo, that these pious enthusiasts 
abandoned father, mother, wife, 
children, and property, and devoted 
themselves to a contemplative life. 
They explained the Jewish books in 
an allegorical manner, rejected 
oaths, lived in common, suffered 
with resolution, and died rejoicing. 
This striking conformity to the man- 
ners of the first Christians, fully sa- 
tisfied the early fathers of the church, 
that Philo intended to point them 
out under the name of Theraputes 
or contemplative Essenias, who 
had adopted their maxims from the 
founder of Christianity. There can - 
be no doubt, therefore, that Jesus 
had been a Therapute before he 
commenced preaching, or, at least, 
that he hai borrowed their doctrines 
and precepts. 

It is evident that a system which 
unhinged all the ties of nature, and 
obliterated the finest feelings of the 
heart, was not adapted for this 
world. Accordingly, we find that 
the object which Jesus had in view 
in inculcating it, was to prepare the 
minds of his hearers for another ex- 
istence, for a new state of things 
which, he solemnly declared, was on 
the eve of taking place. This was, 
indeed, the great and constant theme 








of all his discourses. In his very 
first sermon to the Jews, he called 
on them to “ repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand ;” andin 
all the four gospels, his second 
coming immediately after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, attended 
wifh all the signs and concomitants 
ofthe end of the world, is announc- 
ed in terms so unequivocal, that if 
there is any one tenet, any one dog- 
ma to be gathered from these books, 
which it was intended should be un- 
erstood, this is manifestly one.— 
Volumes have doubtless been writ- 
ten, for the purpose of making it 
appear that Jesus had an extremely 
distant and infinite period in view, 
when he spoke of the end of the 
world, and the day of judgment.— 
But no man in his senses, unless he 
is blessed with the holy stupidity of 
faith, can admit of such a construc- 
tion. The words, as given by Mat- 
thew, ‘“ there be some standing 
here ;” and by Mark and Luke— 
“* this generation shall not pass 
away till all shall be fulfilled,” incon- 
trovertibly fix the period referred to, 
to be that immediately following the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which 
many of those who then heard Je- 
sus speak, would live to see, and 
which would arrive before the ex- 
tinction of the generation then exist- 
ing. All the cavilling of all the di- 
vines in the world has not controver- 
ted, nor cannot controvert the clear 
and obvious meaning of these pas- 
When Jesus told his apos- 
tles, on sendi wk forth vod preach 
the gospel, “‘ Ye shall not have 
oser-all the cities of Judah until the 
son of man be come,” it is evident 
that they understood his words in 
the sense we have stated ; because 
we find them in all their discourses, 
ing as a reason why the Jews 


urgl 
should follow Jesus, that these were 
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the last times—the latter days—the 
end of the world. 

Nothing indeed can be plainer, if 
the least reflection is bestowed on 
it, than that the precepts of Jesus 


. were predicted on the belief of the 


near approach of the end of the 
world, and their observance enjoined 
on those only who were expecting at 
the period in which he lived, to wit- 
ness that event. It appears, in fact, 
from Matthew’s gospel, (chap. xix. 
ver, 16) that the most strict and rig- 
id observance of the moral law, was 
held by Jesus himself as insufficient 
to insure a participation in the hap- 
piness of his approaching kingdom, 
unless those desirous of obtaining it, 
also abandoned every earthly con- 
nection and pursuit. 

A young man who is represented 
as having been very rich, and who, 
it is also admitted, had never viola- 
ted any of the commandments, re- 
quested Jesus to say if-any thing 
was wanting to entitle him to eternal 
life? ‘To this the preacher rephed, 
* If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell 
all that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven, and come and follow me.” 

The adherents of Jesus, it is ad- 


ded, were “exceedingly amazed,” 


as well they might be, on hearing 
such hard conditions prescribed ; 
They asked him, “ who then can be 
saved?” Jesus, to show that he in- 
tended to be understood literally, as 
well as to confirm the doctrine he 
had uniformly announced, answered 
this question by telling his astonish- 
ed disciples, that every thing was 
possible with God; and as there 
were few wealthy persons among 
them, in order to inspire them with 
confidence, he informed them that 
they should “ inherit eternal life,” in 
his approaching kingdom. 

Had these facts not been care- 
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fully kept from the view of mankind, 
by their spiritual guides ; had a veil 
not been industriously thrown over 
the character and views of Jesus ; or 
had the smallest effort been made to 
separate the morality, which he ts said 
to have inculcated, from the genuine 
morality taught many ages before 
him, and which Christians have im- 
pudentiy amalgamated with their own 
senseless creeds, we should not at 
this day have to deplore the bloodshed 
misery, and wretchedness, with which 
mankind have, for eighteen centuries, 
been afflicted, by attempting to re- 
duce it to practice; nor should we 
now find.any one so inconsiderate as 
to maintain that it is possible to adapt 
it to the condition of man in any state 
of society. 

It is among the leading maxims 
of Christianity, that there is but one 
thing needful. For an illustration 
of this precept, we have only to re- 
collect that passage of the gospels 
where two persons are mentioned 
as having applied to Jesus for per- 
mission to perform the most sacred 
duties of humanity, before becoming 
his followers. One asked to be al- 
lowed to bury his father ; the other 
to embrace his family. To the first 


of these requests this great moralist, 


sternly replied, “ let the dead bury 
the dead,”—to the second, ‘‘ who- 
ever having put his hand to the 
plough and looketh back, is not fit 
for the kingdom of heaven.” Inde- 
pendent of the despotic spirit, and re- 
pulsive manners displayed in these 
answers, who does not perceive, if 
the principles which they inculcate 
were to be generally adopted, that 
there would be an end to society ? In 
what pursuit, or in what calling can 
man be possibly employed, more 
consonant to humanity, more impe- 
rious as a moral obiigation, or more 
clearly and strictly enjoined by Na- 
ture, than in discharging the last duty 
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we owe to a deceased parent? Is 
there a people so savage, so barbar- 
ous in the habitable globe, who 
would feel themselves at liberty to 
deny the rites of sepulchre to the 
dead? It would be a libel on human 
nature to admit an idea so repugnant 
to common sense and common feel- 
ing. Yet agreeable to the lessons of 
their divine master, Christians tell us 
that perfection consists in totally a- 
bandoning those objects which Na- 
ture has rendered dearest to man ; in 
renouncing father, mother, sister, 
brother, wife, and children ; in short, 
in becoming a mere insensible mass 
—~a thing of less consideration than 
the veriest reptile which crawls un- 
der our feet. Such maxims’ may be 
very useful in meriting heaven, but 
they are destructive of every society 
on earth. By attempting to follow 
them literally, which some madmen 
have professed to do, they have occa- 
sioned discord, detached men from 
every thing valuable in this world, 
and completely broken the ties which 
ought to unite all hearts. 
(To be continued.) 
PER EE FT 
MISCELLANEOUS. 











Excommunication of Caterpillars 
and Rats.—In the year 1479, the 
episcopal palace of Benedict de 
Montierrand, bishop of Lausanne, 
was the theatre of as amusing a 
judicial process as is on record.— 
During this year the diocese was 
very much infested with caterpillars, 
which spoiled all the fruits of the 
season ; the bishop issued against 
them a solemn citation to appear in 
his court to answer for the waste 
which they had oceasioned. The 
process was carried on in regular 
form, and, that it might be altoge- 
ther complete, an advocate was as- 
signed for the caterpillars, and he 
pleaded their cause. When the 
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pleadings were heard, the bishop, 
sitting on his tribunal, gravely pro- 
nounced the sentence of anathema 
and excommunication against the 
insects. Chassaneux, first presi- 
dent of Provence, published his Ca- 
talogus gloria Mundis, in which he 
relates that, when he was an advo- 
cate at Autun, the country suddenly 
swarmed with such multitudes of 
rats that a famine was feared. - Hu- 
man means appeared insufficient, 
and resort was had to supernatural 
aid: the Grand Vicar was required 
to excommunicate ihe rats. That 
the ceremony might be effectual, 
thedorms of justice were strictly ob- 
served : complaint against the rats 
was made by the promoteur, and 
they were summoned to appear.— 
The time allowed being expired, a 
writ of default was sued for by the 
promoteur, and they were proceed- 
ing to pass sentence, when the 
Grand Vicar appointed Chassaneux 
as counsel for the rats. Their ad- 
vocate accordingly alledged that, 
being dispersed through numerous 
villages, a first summons was in- 
sufficient ; and that notice ought to 
have been publicly given them at all 
the churches. This occasioned de- 
lay. Not yet appearing, he pleaded 
the length and inconvenience of the 
journey ; and the evident danger of 
death from their sworn enemies, the 
cats, which were diligently guarding 
all the passes. He concluded with 
describing the injustice of general 
proscriptions, which involved parent 
and child, innocent and guilty ; and 
cited such authorities to establish 
his points, drawn as well from natural 
right as from positive law, that he 
gained great fame on this occasion, 
and laid the foundation of his future 
grandeur. At the time that he af- 
terward warmly pursued the execu- 
tion of the decrees of the parliament 
of Aix, against the Vaudois, a gen- 
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tleman of Provence named Allens 
(or Allein) went to him, and, open- 
ing the above passage in his book, 


‘asked whether the duty of a first 


president was less sacred than that 
of an advocate; or if the lives of 
men were of less worth than those 
of such reptiles as rats?’ He blush- 
ed, and though he did not annul, 
forbore to execute the decrees while 
he lived. 

The Statute of Memnon.—The 
gigantic head of this celebrated relic 
of antiquity now forms, in England, 
one of the most prominent and mag- 
nificent specimens of Egyptian art, 
which any country can boast of.— 
The statute of Memnon is recorded 
to have emitted sounds, which were 
ascribed to the interposition of su- 
perhuman agency ; and this widely 
promulgated notion directing the 
steps of devotees to the shrine, ad- 
ded greatly to the sacred fame of 
the temple, of which, in other re- 
spects, this image formed a splendid 
ornament. When the secrets of 
the waning faith were revealed by 
the votaries of a rival belief, the ce- 
lestial harmony was then said to be 
produced by vapor, rising from wa- 
ter, concealed m a cavity of the 
statue, being made to pass through 
a tube, having a small orifice fashion- 
ed in a manner similar to that of the 
pipe of an organ. As long as the 
fluid was heated by the rays of the 
sun, mysterious sounds were heard 
by the assembled worshippers, which 
died gradually away as the solar in- 
fluence was withdrawn from the gi- 
gantic idol. This explanation is 
usually ascribed to Hero, and found 
in his ‘ Pneumatica.” The sub- 
ject has exercised the ingenuity of 
many writers. Among the moderns, 
Solomon Decaus gives a good dia- 
gram of a combination for this pur- 
pose; he places the figure on a 
well-closed base, or pedestal, ex- 
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posed to the sun, and containing 
water. An organ pipe proceeds 
from the interior of the pedestal ‘te 
the mouth of the statue. Kircher 
displays his usual mgenuity in dis- 
cussing this topic: according to 
him, the water is placed in the lower 
division of the cavity of the pedes- 
tal, in a situation to be acted on by 
the sunbeams. A pipe forms a 
communication with the upper di- 
vision, which contains a wheel with 
vanes, and which is also furnished 
with tappets ; aseries of harp wires 
are likewise placed in the upper part, 
which are so arranged, that when the 
vapor issues from the lower into the 
upper division of the pedestal, thro’ 
the pipe, it strikes on the vanes ; this 
gives motion to the wheel, and the 
tappets, as they revolve, are suc- 
cessively brought into contact with 
the wires. 





Puitosornicat Liprary. 


We are authori2z.d to state, that 
arrangements are now making in this 
city, to republish an uniform and 
«heap edition of all the moral and phi- 
losophical works of the most celebra- 
ted writers who have endeavored to 
dispel ignorance, by disseminating 
rational principles. The unceasing 
efforts of bigots and fanatics, to de- 
stroy every book that does not meet 
their perverted views, have rendered 
works of a liberal description ex- 
tremely scarce. This circumstance, 
together with the fact, that the de- 
mand for such works is now greater 
than at any former period, and must 
increase with the rapid increase of 
knowledge, cannot but insure success 
to the present undertaking. The 
publication will be speedily commen- 
ced, in parts of 72 pages 12 mo. at 25 
cents each, and be well executed, and 
printed on good paper. It is intend- 
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ed to commence with the celebrated 
work entitled ‘‘ Ecce Homo!” the 
publisher of which was imprisoned 
two years in England, and fined Two 
hundred pounds sterling, at the in- 
stigation of the priesthood, who felt 
themselves unable in any other way 
to combat the arguments which the 
writer employed against their system. 
Ecce Homo will be followed by the 
theological writings of Paine, Pal- 
mer, Hume, Gibbon, Voiney, Clarke, 
&e. 


On the delivery of part I. sub- 
scribers will have to pay one dollar, 
and continue to adyance the same 
amount on the appearance of every 
fifth number thereafter. The mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, which is 
intended to embrace all the liberal 
works extant, renders this arrange- 
ment absolutely necessary. Due 
notice will be given when part first 
will be ready for delivery. 


Those who may be desirous of 
patronizing this undertaking, will 
please intimate their intention to 
the Editor of the Correspondent, 48 
Vine-street, New-York. All letters 
must be post paid. 


To Correspondents.—4. R., on 
“ Bible Inconsistencies ;” J. M. on 
“Heresy ;” and Veritas’ second let- 
ter on “The Council of Nice,” in 
our next. 








The CorrEsPoNDENT is pub- 
lished at Neo. 48 Pine-street, op- 
posite Niblo’s Coffee House; and 
subscriptions continue to be received. 
at 114 Fulton-street ; atthe book store 
corner of Vesey-street and Broadway; 
at the book store corner of Reed and 
Greenwich-streets ; and at the Bank 
Lodge, 45 William-street, near Wall- 
street. 





